Humming Birds of the Crater

the stars, for their Interest lay in chronology, in the complication
of time cycles that involved vastly greater periods of time than
the span of their own actual history. Yet they are Red Indians:
they are dressed in feathers. On the stone stelae the design is
nearly lost in plumes.

And, now,, the isthmus narrows. The winds from two oceans
meet among the hills. There are parrot-bright waters, inland
lakes wThere it has never snowed. And, yet, the snow volcanoes
tower in the sky. They roll down their fires and their boiling mud
into the paradise below. The fire mountains are all fire and ice;
the snow upon the crater's edge looks down into the pit. It is a
lunar landscape. Its circle is several miles round, with its hundred
smoking vents, its piercing bitterness, its inner fire. Some vegeta-
tion, some stunted bushes, thrive out of the hot soil underneath
the snows. Here and there, dart those humming birds that are
only found within the crater's rim. In form and colour they are
swallows, or martens, dipped in fire, but diminutive in size, their
blue-green wings curved like a swallow's wing and their snow
white breasts being in emblem of the perpetual snows. Two
species of humming bird, very similar to each other, are peculiar
to the craters of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. Their prison, from
which they never issue forth, is more compound of fire and ice
than any purgatory. But the land below them, which they will
never know, may be nearer to the earthly paradise than their
prison is near to hell.

And, like paradise, it is beset with dangers. The great Antigua
fell down in a day. This, in all probability the most beautiful of
Spanish cities upon the American continent, with its one hundred
churches and convents and its many palaces, was overwhelmed
by earthquake, by fire from one volcano and boiling mud and
water from another, in 1773. Antigua had a history of disaster
and tragedy. But, in its intervals, an earthly paradise it must,
indeed, be. The two volcanoes, called Agua and Fuego, both
fifteen thousand feet in height, stand above the ruined city. A
road leads between them through the orange groves. In the dis-
tance there is a huge plain, and the blue Pacific Ocean. Through
the branches of the trees fly parrots and guacamayas, or great
macaws. The boughs are hung with flowers; while Boards or
iguanas, from an inch to three feet long, run across the road